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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

By  May  V.  Crenshaw 


Under  my  title,  “Public  libraries  in  the 
South,”  I have  selected  for  consideration 
the  following  states:  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Altho  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word, 
a public  library  is  one  supported  only  by 
public  funds,  I have  used  the  term  in  its 
broader  sense,  and  have  included  libraries 
supported  by  public  or  private  funds,  requir- 
ing only  that  they  should  be  general  col- 
lections, circulating  free  of  charge  to  all. 
The  selection  has  proved  a difficult  task,  due 
to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  word 
“public”  may  be  construed,  some  narrowing 
it  down  to  the  municipally  supported  library, 
others  considering  as  “public”  any  library 
open  to  the  public,  even  tho  requiring  a 
subscription  fee. 

In  any  survey  of  the  library  field  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  get  actual  conditions  and 
accurate  statistics,  without  a personal  visit 
to  the  community.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  South,  where  the  public  library 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  where 
funds  are  always  limited,  where  most 
of  the  smaller  libraries  are  in  charge  of 
untrained  workers,  and  especially  where 
the  above  mentioned  confusion  of  terms 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  accu- 
rate information  from  any  printed  source. 
Even  an  attempt  to  get  a complete  list  of 
public  libraries  has  proved  baffling  in  the 
states  where  no  library  commission  exists. 

For  the  slow  awakening  of  the  South  to 
the  educational  privileges  due  her  citizens 
thru  public  libraries,  there  have  been  many 
reasons  assigned.  Climatic  causes  have 
been  cited,  together  with  the  general  con- 
servatism of  her  people,  the  poverty  result- 
ing from  a devastating  war  and  the  length 
of  time  always  required  for  recuperation. 
That  statistics  for  the  South  show  a de- 
crease of  from  24.28%  of  illiterates  in  1900 
to  16.45%  m I910  is  an  encouraging  sign 
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of  improvement  in  the  schools,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  may  gradually  extend  to  pub- 
lic libraries;  and  the  progress  made  in  other 
civic  matters  in  recent  years,  the  general 
good  roads  movement,  for  instance,  is  per- 
haps a sign  of  the  dawning  realization  that 
increased  taxes,  if  properly  used,  are  apt  to 
bring  increased  benefits.  Since  the  poverty 
is  gradually  being  overcome,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a general 
lack  of  interest,  resulting  from  the  failure 
to  understand  the  possibilities  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  public  library,  that  is  retard- 
ing, not  so  much  the  growth  of  the  library 
movement,  as  its  inception,  in  the  South. 

There  are  two  main  features  wherein  the 
South  differs  from  other  sections  of  the 
country — its  negro  population1  and  its  vast 
number  of  country  people  in  comparison 
with  its  few  large  cities.  Both  of  these 
conditions  are  slowly  being  recognized. 

From  Colonial  days  the  southern  states 
have  been  blessed  with  many  excellent  pri- 
vate libraries.  Subscription  and  association 
libraries  are  of  long  standing,  and  even  in 
the  former  it  is  now  the  general  rule  to 
circulate  free  of  charge  the  books  received 
in  the  state  traveling  collections. 

College  libraries  in  many  places  are  open 
to  the  public,  sometimes  even  circulating 
books.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  says : “The  first 
library  in  British  America  which  belonged 
to  any  public  institution  was  the  gift  of  an 
Englishman.  This  was  the  library  attached 
to  the  college  projected  at  Henrico,  Vir- 
ginia, but  given  up  after  the  Indian  mas- 
sacre of  1623.  . . . That  this  was  the  first 
public  library  in  the  British  colonies  is  a 
moral  certainty.”3 

Virginia.  A Virginia  librarian  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “As  usual  Virginia  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  seem  more  backward  than  she  is, 
because  she  has  neglected  to  keep  records 
of  her  work.  No  library  statistics  for  the 
state  have  ever  been  compiled.”  Up  to 
1910,  Virginia  certainly  seemed  no  more 

1U.  S.  Census  Report,  1910,  31.41%  of  whole 
pop.  of  South. 

2 Steiner,  B.  C.  Rev.  Thos.  Bray  and  his  American 
libraries.  American  Historical  Review,  v.  2,  p.  60. 
Oct.,  1896. 


backward  in  library  progress  than  she 
actually  was.  In  spite  of  a liberal  library 
law,  by  which  “the  council  of  any  incorpo- 
rated town  has  power  to  levy  a tax  not  ex- 
ceeding one  mill  on  the  dollar  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  public  libraries.”1 
yet  at  the  present  time  but  two  of  her 
libraries  are  municipally  supported.  Of  her 
eight  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  but 
five  have  public  libraries,  and  Richmond, 
with  a population  of  127,628,  has  the  unfor- 
tunate distinction  of  being  the  only  city 
of  its  size  in  the  United  States  without  a 
city  library.2  The  Carnegie  offer,  gladly 
received  by  so  many  cities  in  the  South,  was 
here  rejected  a second  time  in  1907,  and  so 
far  the  perhaps  wiser  suggestion  of  a li- 
brary built  entirely  by  the  city  has  proved 
equally  unsuccessful.  At  the  1916  meeting 
of  the  Richmond  Education  Association, 
however,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
“A  free  public  library”  would  be  the  slogan 
of  the  association  until  its  accomplishment, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  state 
of  affairs  will  soon  be  remedied. 

Of  the  municipally  supported  libraries, 
the  Norfolk  Public  Library  is  the  oldest, 
dating  originally  from  1870,  becoming  free 
in  1904,  and  moving  into  a Carnegie  build- 
ing in  1907,  the  land  a gift  of  the  Selden 
family.  Its  first  branch,  a $20,000  Carnegie 
building,  has  been  opened  in  the  last  year. 

The  Waynesboro  Library  opened  in  a 
Carnegie  building  in  1912,  and  is  supported 
by  the  town. 

Of  the  endowed  libraries,  the  most  un- 
usual is  the  Handley  Library  at  Winches- 
ter. In  1895,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Judge 
John  Handley  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
Winchester  (population  5864)  became  the 
recipient  of  a bequest  of  $250,000,  to  be  held 
in  trust  until  the  fund  amounted  to  $500,- 
000.  It  is  of  interest  that  Judge  Handley’s 
bequest  (almost  his  entire  fortune  was  left 
to  the  town  for  various  purposes)  is  mainly 
ascribed  to  his  admiration  for  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who  was  so  closely  connected  with 
Winchester  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
during  the  war.*  In  August,  1913,  the 
building,  costing  $145,000,  with  stack  room 
for  75,000  books  was  formally  opened.  The 

1 Bill  passed  by  General  Assembly,  1899-1900. 

2 Library  journal,  v.  39,  p.  151,  Feb.,  1914. 

3 Trustees'  Report  at  opening  of  Handley  Library, 
Aug.,  1913. 


need  of  a library  in  the  community,  perhaps 
not  felt  at  the  time  by  some  of  its  more 
fortunate  citizens,  was  rather  pathetically 
proved  at  the  opening  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  first  books  drawn  was  a copy  of 
Pepys’  Diary,  which  the  borrower  had  been 
wanting  to  read  for  fifty  years ! With  an 
absolutely  untouched  field  in  which  to  work, 
the  Handley  Library  bids  fair  to  have  a 
splendid  future.  As  the  nearest  library  is 
that  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  forty  miles 
distant,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  will  it  was  considered  impos- 
sible to  extend  its  privileges  to  the  county. 

With  an  equally  promising  outlook,  the 
Arents  Library  opened  in  Richmond  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1914.  This  was  the  out- 
come of  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  Library, 
founded  by  Miss  Grace  Arents,  and  by  grad- 
ual changes,  becoming  free  to  all,  tho  still 
dependent  on  her  support.  Not  large  enough 
to  take  the  place  of  a city  library  in  a town 
of  Richmond’s  size,  in  its  necessarily  lim- 
ited way  it  is  filling  a long  felt  need. 

Perhaps  standing  almost  alone  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  work  is  the  State  Library.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  only  so  far  as  it  takes  the 
place  of  a public  library.  Established  in 
1823,  since  1903,  when  the  Library  Board 
assumed  charge,  the  privileges  for  home  use 
of  the  books,  including  a general  collection, 
have  been  gradually  extended,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1913,  the  “privilege  of  borrowing 
was  granted  to  every  responsible  person  in 
the  state  over  eighteen  years  of  age.” 1 The 
use  of  this  privilege,  however,  has  not  in- 
creased as  it  should,  the  reason  given  being 
the  trouble  of  getting  the  necessary  en- 
dorsement. 

The  State  Library  Board  takes  the  place 
of  a library  commission,  having  under  its 
control  the  traveling  libraries,  tho  a bill  giv- 
ing it  the  full  powers  of  a commission  failed 
to  pass  in  1914,  and  again  in  1916.  The 
system  of  traveling  libraries  was  organized 
in  1903,  and  in  1906  the  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $7000  for  its  reorganization, 
two  years  later  making  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $1800  for  its  support.  These 
libraries  are  transported  free  of  charge  by 
railroads  and  steamship  lines  in  the  state. 

In  October,  1908,  the  librarian  reported 

1 Report  of  Virginia  State  Library,  1913-14. 
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the  Virginia  State  Library  to  be  the  only 
library  in  the  South  circulating  books  for 
the  blind.  The  example  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  states. 

That  the  library  spirit  is  struggling  for 
expression  is  shown  by  several  small 
libraries  that  have  either  been  opened  or 
made  free  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
these  are,  one  and  all,  working  hard  for 
a living,  proving  that  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  large  has  not  yet  been  aroused. 
Since  the  failure  of  the  bill  for  a real  com- 
mission and  a paid  organizer,  it  is  all  the 
more  regrettable  that  the  State  Library 
Association  has  recently  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

West  Virginia.  Two  years  ago  library 
conditions  in  West  Virginia  looked  dim, 
even  in  comparison  with  Virginia,  for  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  Washington,  it 
was  declared  to  be  without  commission, 
association,  or  public  library  law.1  But 
within  that  short  time  an  awakening  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  In  1914,  a State  Library 
Association  was  formed,  the  following  year 
a general  library  law  was  enacted,  and  altho 
a bill,  creating  a library  commission,  failed 
to  pass  the  legislature,  its  promoters  will 
probably  not  rest  until  that,  too,  has  been 
successful. 

The  earliest,  and  largest,  library  in  the 
state  is  that  at  Wheeling,  which  claims  de 
scent  from  subscription  libraries,  the  first 
of  which  dates  from  1807.  In  1883  the 
Board  of  Education  took  over  the  sub- 
scription library  and  made  it  free. 

Of  the  other  towns,  Huntington  and 
Bluefield  show  a vigorous  circulation. 
Three  out  of  five  libraries  reporting  receive 
their  appropriation  thru  a school  levy,  and 
the  majority  give  equal  privileges  to  the 
negroes. 

North  Carolina.  The  spirit,  if  not  the 
actual  history,  of  public  libraries  in  North 
Carolina  dates  back  to  1695,  when  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bray,  founder  and  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  as  his  commissary  in  the  royal  prov- 
ince of  Maryland.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
his  acceptance  was  the  promise  of  assist- 

1  Wootten,  Katharine  H.  Library  development  in 
the  South  since  1907.  A.  L.  A.  Proceedings.  1914, 
p.  165. 


ance  from  the  bishop  in  furnishing  books 
for  the  colonies.  He,  himself,  did  not  go 
to  North  Carolina,  but  sent  “of  his  own 
particular  pious  gift”  a collection  valued 
at  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  public  library  in  the  state.1 
“Standing  Libraries”  he  writes  “will  sig- 
nifie  little  in  the  Country,  where  Persons 
must  ride  some  miles  to  look  into  a Book: 
such  journeys  being  too  expensive  of  Time 
and  Money;  but  Lending  Libraries,  which 
come  home  to  ’em  without  Charge  may 
tolerably  well  supply  the  Vacancies  in  their 
own  studies,  till  such  time  as  these  Lending, 
may  be  improved  into  Parochial  Libraries.” 
Hence  we  find  passed  in  1715  the  first  and 
only  library  law  in  the  colony;  “and  be  it 
enacted  . . . that  the  inhabitants  of  Beau- 
fort Precinct  shall  have  liberty  to  borrow 
any  book  out  of  the  said  Library,  giving 
a receipt  for  the  same  to  the  Library  keeper 
for  the  time  being  with  a promise  to  return 
the  said  book  or  books,  if  a folio,  in  four 
months  time;  if  a quarto,  in  two  months 
time;  if  an  octavo  or  under,  in  one  months 
time;  upon  penalty  of  paying  three  times 
the  value  of  the  said  book  or  books,  so  bor- 
rowed, in  case  of  failure  in  returning  the 
same;  and  the  said  Library-Keeper  is  here- 
by obliged  to  enter  such  receipt  in  a book 
to  be  fairly  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  upon 
the  return  of  any  book  or  books  so  lent, 
shall  note  it  returned  on  the  opposite  side 
or  column  of  the  said  book,  and  not  cross 
or  blot  the  same.”*  That  Bray  was  ahead 
of  his  time  in  library  theories  is  perceived 
in  his  words  “and,  whereas  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  Books  will  be  so  often  bor- 
rowed that  it  will  be  hard  for  anyone  to 
have  the  Book  he  wants,  I am  so  far  from 
being  concern’d  to  answer  it,  that  I heartily 
wish  the  great  Use  and  frequent  Borrow- 
ing of  Books  may  make  it  a real  Objection,” 
and  with  the  true  modern  spirit  he  suggests 
“there  being  several  Authors  specify’d  in 
such  a Library,  as  I design,  upon  most  of 
the  Subjects,  if  one  be  not  to  be  had,  Sat- 
isfaction may  be  sought  in  the  mean  time 
from  another.”  That  the  books  were  used 
and  in  some  instances  abused,  is  shown 

1 Weeks,  Stephen  B.  Libraries  and  literature  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  18th  century.  1896,  p.  18 1. 

2 North  Carolina  library  law,  17x5.  (In  Weeks, 
S.  B.  Libraries  and  literature  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  18th  century.  1896,  p.  181.) 
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by  the  words  “the  unrestrained  liberty  hath 
already  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the  said 
Library,  several  of  the  books  being  lost  and 
others  damnified.”1 *  The  books  were  to  be 
cataloged,  and  several  copies  of  the  catalog 
made,  one  to  be  kept  by  the  librarian,  “so 
that  people  shall  know  the  books  in  the 
library;  and  every  year  an  inventory  shall 
be  taken.”  A “library-keeper”  was  appointed 
by  the  board,  this,  according  to  Dr.  Steiner, 
being  the  first  legal  appointment  of  its  kind 
in  the  colonies,  all  previous  librarians  hav- 
ing held  their  positions  thru  their  rank  as 
clergymen  or  college  presidents.3 

Of  the  thirty-nine  libraries  established  by 
Bray  in  the  American  colonies,  those  in 
North  Carolina  were  eventually  scattered 
and  lost  sight  of,  but  the  law  regarding 
them  was  retained  in  an  act  of  1751,  and 
dropped  in  1765. 

The  present  library  law,  secured  by  the 
commission  in  1911,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a public  library  in  any  incorpo- 
rated town,  with  a special  tax  of  not  more 
than  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property,  and  not 
more  than  thirty  cents  on  the  poll  tax. 

The  parish  libraries  were  followed  by  a 
series  of  subscription  and  society  libraries, 
but  only  in  1897  do  we  find  an  actual  public 
library.  In  that  year  one  was  established 
in  Durham,  where  a recent  appropriation 
of  $400  from  the  county  has  allowed  it  to 
extend  its  privileges  to  the  rural  population. 

The  Olivia  Raney  Library  in  Raleigh  is 
a memorial  building  supported  by  the  city. 

In  Charlotte,  the  Carnegie  Library,  estab- 
lished in  1903,  has  made  steady  progress. 
It  seems  unfortunate  that  in  the  midst  of 
its  excellent  work  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Mecklenberg  county  has  seen  fit  to  dis- 
continue its  annual  appropriation  of  $300, 
thus  depriving  the  county  people  of  free 
library  privileges.  The  colored  library  in 
Charlotte  was  built  by  the  town,  and  with 
an  inadequate  appropriation  is  making  ex- 
cellent progress. 

The  Wilmington  Library,  established  in 
1901  and  given  to  the  city  in  1906,  has  no 

1 Steiner,  B.  C.  Rev.  Thos.  Bray  and  his  American 

libraries.  American  Historical  Review,  v.  2,  p.  71. 
Oct.,  1896. 

a Steiner,  B.  C.  Rev.  Thos.  Bray  and  his  American 
libraries.  American  Historical  Review,  v.  2,  p.  72. 
Oct.,  1896. 


building  of  its  own,  but  occupies  the  top 
floor  of  the  City  Hall. 

The  Winston-Salem  Library,  opened  in 
1906,  was  up  to  1913  free  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Winston.  At  that  time  the  two 
towns  were  consolidated,  and  the  library 
now  serves  both  on  the  same  terms. 

Greensboro  is  fortunate  in  having  a par- 
ticularly wide-awake  library,  opened  in 
1902,  and  moved  into  a Carnegie  building 
in  1906.  A little  pamphlet  called  “Vacation 
visits  to  our  Public  Library,”  being  a reprint 
from  the  Greensboro  Daily  Record , shows 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  One  cf  its 
activities  in  1913  consisted  of  a North  Caro- 
lina Story  Hour,  the  historical  characters 
being  represented  by  dolls,  which  are  kept 
as  a permanent  exhibit.  Bookmarks,  too, 
with  illustrations  and  a short  description  on 
each,  tend  to  arouse  in  Greensboro  children 
an  interest  in  their  local  history  that  may 
be  satisfied  by  the  local  history  collection. 
By  a $1500  appropriation  from  the  county, 
the  Greensboro  library  has  been  enabled  to 
throw  open  her  doors  to  her  rural  neigh- 
bors, and  a recent  $10,000  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  will  probably  soon  result 
in  a colored  branch. 

Other  county  work  is  done  by  the  libra- 
ries at  Ledger  and  Washington,  which 
receive  appropriations  from  Mitchell  and 
Beaufort  counties,  respectively.1 

Much  of  the  library  progress  in  North 
Carolina  is  due  to  the  splendid  work  of  its 
commission,  organized  in  1909,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $1500,  being  the  first 
Southern  library  commission  to  receive  an 
appropriation.  The  legislature  has  since  in- 
creased the  amount  to  $4000,  making 
possible  a system  of  traveling  libraries, 
these  being  absolutely  necessary  with 
1,887,813  of  the  population  living  in  rural 
districts.  These  libraries  have  served  over 
half  of  the  counties  in  the  state,  many  of 
which  have  received  several,  the  aim  being 
eventually  to  average  five  to  a county.  In 
the  winter  of  1911  North  Carolina  blazed 
the  trail  of  package  libraries  in  the  South, 
and  they  are  now  to  be  had  on  seventy-nine 
subjects.  The  commission  also  assists  the 
farmer  with  special  collections  of  agricul- 
tural books,  for  which  the  State  Depart- 

1 For  sketches  of  individual  libraries  see  N.  C. 
Library  Commission  Report,  1913-14. 
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ment  of  Agriculture  in  June  1914  appropri- 
ated $300.* 

But  perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  ven- 
ture of  the  commission  is  its  present  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  starting  by  1920 
a free  public  library  in  every  North  Caro- 
lina town  of  2000  or  more  people,  the  fig- 
ures having  been  lowered  from  2500,  as  a 
result  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  caused 
by  the  campaign.  This  will  mean,  if  suc- 
cessful, thirty-three  new  libraries  in  North 
Carolina,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  influence  of  this  movement 
will  not  spread  beyond  the  state. 

South  Carolina.  Early  library  history  in 
South  Carolina  follows  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  preceding  state.  The  Bray  libra- 
ries flourished  for  a time,  causing  the 
passage  of  a bill  even  earlier  than  in  North 
Carolina  (1700),  the  first  library  law  to  be 
found  in  the  colonies,  and  clearly  showing 
that  the  books  were  intended  for  public  use.3 

Society  and  subscription  libraries  fol- 
lowed, but,  in  great  contrast  to  North  Caro- 
lina, information  in  regard  to  present  con- 
ditions is  exceedingly  hard  to  get,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  a commission  and  the  fact 
that  an  association  has  only  very  recently 
been  formed  (October,  1915).  A bill  per- 
mitting towns,  townships  and  counties  to 
tax  themselves  two  mills  passed  the  legisla- 
ture in  1915.  The  same  session,  however, 
killed  a bill  for  a library  commission. 

The  most  recent  reports  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  but  four  public  libraries  in 
the  state,  receiving  any  support  from  pub- 
lic funds.  These  are  Anderson  (1908), 
Marion  (1912),  Latta  (1914)  and  Gaffney 
(1914).  Of  these,  Marion  and  Latta  are 
the  result  of  a law  passed  in  1912  for 
Marion  county,  permitting  school  districts 
to  tax  themselves  one  mill  for  libraries  in 
the  county,  Marion  receiving,  from  this  tax, 
$1050  of  its  total  revenue  of  $1800,  and 
Latta  its  entire  income.  The  progressive- 
ness of  the  Marion  Library  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  with  its  small  funds  it  sup- 
ported sixteen  traveling  libraries  in  1914. 

Georgia.  Georgia  can  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  pioneer  of  public 

1 North  Carolina  Library  Commission  Report,  1913- 

14;  1915-16. 

* Steiner,  B.  C.  Rev.  Thos.  Bray  and  his  American 
libraries.  American  Historical  Review,  v.  2,  p.  67, 
7 1.  Oct.,  1896. 


library  work  in  the  South,  the  free  library 
as  municipal  property  dating  from  the  Car- 
negie gift  to  Atlanta  in  1899.1 * 

Four  years  earlier  a congress  of  women 
librarians  had  been  held  at  the  “Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition.”  It 
was,  according  to  Miss  Wallace,  an  “excel- 
lent meeting,  with  poor  audience  and  good 
results,”  bringing  the  A.  L.  A.  conference 
of  1899  to  Atlanta.  It  was  during  this 
meeting  that  the  Young  Men’s  Library  As- 
sociation presented  to  the  mayor  the  deed 
conveying  the  property  and  funds  of  the 
Y.  M.  L.  A.  to  the  city,  to  be  merged  into 
the  Carnegie  Library.  The  Carnegie  gift 
was  $100,000,  afterwards  raised  to  $145,000, 
the  city  agreeing  to  appropriate  $5000 
annually,  which  amount  was  trebled  in  five 
years. 

The  opening  of  the  Atlanta  Library  was 
the  beginning  of  activity  in  the  rest  of  the 
state,  its  apprentice  class,  which  in  1905 
developed  into  the  Atlanta  Library  School, 
being  the  means  whereby  modern  methods 
and  library  spirit  were  spread  abroad,  and 
the  resulting  benefit  is  shown  in  the  work 
and  standing  of  nearly  all  the  small  free 
libraries  to-day.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
are  in  Carnegie  buildings  with  city  support. 

Savannah  acquired  its  Public  Library  in 
1903,  taking  over  the  books  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  which  in  1847  had  united 
with  the  Savannah  Library  Association, 
which  dated  from  1809.  In  the  last  year 
the  two  have  again  separated,  the  Public 
Library  moving  into  a $75,000  Carnegie 
building.  An  interesting  classification  of  its 
17,215  readers,  a year  before  the  separation, 
shows  that  it  makes  a wide  appeal  to  all 
classes. 

Macon,  the  third  largest  city  in  Georgia, 
has  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Bellamy  a 
gift  of  $50,000  and  a library  site.  This 
should  allow  its  library  activities,  which  up 
to  now  have  been  well  taken  care  of  on 
a very  limited  amount  by  the  Price  Free 
Library,  to  expand  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

An  endowment  fund,  similar  to  the  Car- 
negie, is  that  of  the  late  A.  K.  Hawkes, 
of  Atlanta.  To  any,  or  all,  of  five  specified 
towns,  Mr.  Hawkes  has  left  $7000  each  for 
a library,  providing  the  city  supports  it  and 

1 Wallace,  Anne.  Southern  library  movement. 

A.  L.  A.  Proceedings.  1907,  p.  64. 
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a moving  picture  show.  If  these  decline, 
five  others  are  named.  Dalton  has  already 
accepted  the  offer.  Another  gift  of  Mr. 
Hawkes  is  the  Children’s  Library  at  Grif- 
fin, open  to  both  town  and  county,  with  a 
moving  picture  show  on  its  second  floor.1 

Until  1901  Georgia  had  no  public  library 
law,  the  city  charter  having  to  be  amended 
at  the  establishment  of  each  library. 

A State  Library  Commission  was  created 
in  1897,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  an  appro- 
priation, its  work  is  necessarily  limited,  most 
of  it  falling  on  the  Atlanta  Library.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  at  the  next  legislature 
to  secure  an  appropriation,  an  organizer, 
and  the  power  to  carry  on  traveling  libra- 
ries, which  have  so  far  been  taken  care  of 
to  a large  extent  by  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

Some  mention  must  be  made  of  the  first 
traveling  libraries  operated  in  the  South, 
instituted  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Heard  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
along  whose  entire  system  they  extend. 
Mr.  John  D.  Wolcott,  librarian  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  says:  “The  work  has 
a place  all  its  own  as  one  of  the  impor- 
tant educational  movements  for  the  rural 
South.” 2 3 * Not  limiting  her  efforts  to  school 
libraries,  Mrs.  Heard  in  1911  had  sent  out 
thirty-five  community  libraries.  Nor  is  the 
work  confined  to  the  white  people  of  the 
section,  but  in  every  case  the  community  is 
required  to  show  some  work  of  improve- 
ment as  guarantee  that  the  library  is  de- 
served. 

Other  traveling  libraries  are  those  estab- 
lished in  1910  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  for  the  ne- 
groes of  the  South.  These  libraries  are 
distributed  by  the  Atlanta  University.8 

Florida.  In  1899  it  was  reported  that 
there  was  practically  no  library  activity  in 
Florida,  and  altho  several  libraries  have 
since  been  established,  the  movement  has 
apparently  not  yet  stirred  the  state  to  alter 
conditions  to  any  great  extent. 

There  are  no  general  library  laws,  and 

1 For  sketches  _ of  individual  libraries  see  Georgia 
Library  Commission.  Handbook  of  the  libraries  of 
Georgia.  1907. 

8 Wolcott,  John  D.  Library  extension  in  the  U.  S. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Report.  1911. 
v.  x,  p.  218. 

3 Dickerman,  G.  S.  The  Marblehead  libraries. 

Southern  Workman,  v.  39,  p.  490-500.  Sept.,  1910. 


any  town  or  city  wishing  to  organize  a 
municipally  supported  library  must  obtain 
consent  of  the  state  legislature  to  levy  a 
tax.1 

I find  no  attempt  to  create  a commission, 
and  the  doubt  expressed  in  1907  as  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  money  for  traveling 
libraries  evidently  still  exists.  There  is  no 
state  association. 

Jacksonville  has  the  largest  and  the  first 
city  supported  library.  Being  the  only  large 
library  in  the  state,  it  is  drawn  on  from 
other  cities  and  often  does  the  work  of  a 
commission  in  organizing  libraries  in 
smaller  places.  It  is  unique  in  having  in 
the  same  building  a separate  collection  for 
its  colored  people,  with  a colored  attendant 
in  charge. 

Bartow,  Clearwater,  Ocala  and  West 
Tampa,  in  spite  of  their  youth,  are  making 
excellent  progress,  and  Tampa  has  opened 
a library  in  a $50,000  Carnegie  building. 

I am  sure  there  are  few  libraries  that  can 
show  the  financial  record  of  the  little 
library,  started  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Wom- 
en’s Club,  at  Orange  Park,  a village  of  some 
370  people,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  colored. 
The  initial  work,  even  to  painting  the  chairs 
and  tables,  was  done  by  the  volunteer  libra- 
rian, who  is  also  post  mistress.  Perhaps  her 
own  words  will  best  describe  the  adminis- 
tration. “We  have  no  appropriation  from 
state,  city  or  individual;  our  expenses  are 
practically  nothing  with  the  exception  of  a 
new  broom,  once  in  a while.”  (Books  are 
apparently  given.)  “When  we  need  more 
bookcases,  I just  request  some  member  to 
bake  a cake  and  I raffle  it  off ; that  has  been 
our  only  maintenance;  what  we  need  we 
work  for  and  get  it;  we  do  not  beg  for 
anything,  always  giving  full  value  for  what 
we  receive.  I have  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  the  chances;  who  would  not  take  a 
chance  for  such  a cause  ?” 

Alabama.  In  1907  Dr.  T.  M.  Owen  report- 
ed the  position  of  Alabama  in  library  work 
in  the  past  ten  years  as  “not  satisfactory, 
but  gratifying,”  and  perhaps  the  same  could 
be  repeated  now.  Until  1907  there  was  no 
general  library  law,  each  city  supporting  a 
library  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its 
charter,  some  liberal  and  some  the  reverse. 

1 Utley,  George  B.  Library  conditions  in  Florida. 
A.  L.  A.  Proceedings,  1907.  p.  73. 
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The  same  year,  since  it  was  thought  unwise 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a separate 
library  commission,  the  work  of  such  a com- 
mission was  by  state  legislation  taken  over 
by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library 
Extension  Division,  most  of  the  library 
work  in  Alabama  has  been  done.  Altho 
Georgia  was  the  first  Southern  state  to 
create  a commission,  Alabama  has  gone 
ahead  of  her  by  making,  in  1911,  an  appro- 
priation of  $5000  for  the  work  of  the 
department  along  library  and  other  lines. 
Traveling  libraries,  originally  organized  by 
the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in 
1899,  and  books  for  the  blind  were  taken 
over  by  the  new  department. 

The  library  doing  the  most  important 
work  is  perhaps  that  in  Birmingham.  Made 
free  in  1909,  it  was  at  first  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  board,  but  recently  it 
has  been  put  under  an  independent  board. 
It  is  housed  in  the  City  Hall,  and  is  not 
permitted  to  spend  any  of  its  annual  city 
appropriation  for  books.  The  result  was  a 
book  fund  raised  by  public  subscription, 
which  amounted  to  $10,000  a year  for  two 
years,  and  the  city  has  recently  made  a 
special  appropriation  of  $1000  a month  for 
four  months.  Its  librarian  reports  a great 
demand  for  good  library  service.  “Improve- 
ment has  been  easy,”  he  says,  “in  spite  of 
hard  times  for  individuals  and  threatened 
bankruptcy  for  the  city.  Many  months  have 
shown  100%  increase  in  circulation,  new 
borrowers,  etc.,  over  the  same  month  in  the 
preceding  year.”  Birmingham  being  the 
largest  industrial  city  in  the  South  (popula- 
tion 132,685),  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  the  demand  for  books  on  useful  arts 
can  hardly  be  supplied.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  outside  co-operation  with  the 
library,  as  is  shown  by  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Co.  instructing  Mr. 
Milam,  the  librarian,  to  purchase  $1000 
worth  of  technical  books  for  the  library. 

The  Montgomery  Library,  made  free  in 
1904,  holds  the  honor  of  being  the  first  free 
public  library,  municipally  supported,  in 
Alabama. 

Of  the  libraries  replying  to  the  question- 
naire, Talladega  alone  reports  a county  ap- 
propriation. All  but  two,  however,  receive 
money  from  the  city. 


Mississippi.  A 1916  survey  of  the  library 
situation  in  Mississippi  by  Mr.  Davis,  libra- 
rian of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,1  has  made  information 
on  library  conditions  in  the  state  avail- 
able. Hitherto,  Mississippi  reports  have 
seemed  purely  negative,  there  being  no 
library  commission,  and  the  State  Library 
Association  not  having  met  for  four  years, 
until  its  reorganization  a year  ago.  Per- 
haps Miss  Wootten’s  excuse  might  be  re- 
peated, that  Mississippi,  with  its  population 
of  1,800,000,  has  not  a city  of  25,000,  but 
this  seems  hardly  adequate  when  other  small 
places  are  doing  good  work,  and  Mr.  Davis 
finds  the  state  “ranks  very  low  among  the 
states  that  are  making  use  of  the  public 
library  as  a means  of  popular  education.” 

A county  library  law  is  being  agitated, 
and  already  in  the  organization  of  the  Clai- 
borne County  Library  at  Port  Gibson,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  start  some  county 
extension  work,  tho  so  far,  I believe,  a 
membership  fee  is  charged. 

Meridian,  with  the  largest  library  in  the 
state,  has  a branch  for  its  colored  people. 

Louisiana.  Mr.  Beers,  at  the  1907  con- 
ference of  the  A.  L.  A.,  regretted  that  it 
was  only  too  easy  to  chronicle  the  library 
advancement  in  Louisiana,  and  according  to 
recent  reports,  there  has  been  little  prog- 
ress since  that  date. 

In  1910  a law  was  enacted,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  libraries  in  towns  or 
villages  with  a population  of  less  than  100,- 
000.  As  yet  results  seem  to  be  few,  and  the 
endeavor  of  the  State  Association  to  create 
a commission,  the  surest  means  of  improv- 
ing conditions,  has  proved  unsuccessful.  In 
fact,  the  association  itself  has  of  late  passed 
out  of  existence. 

At  a meeting  of  the  association  in  1911 
a committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  out  a few  traveling  libraries  as 
object  lessons,  and  to  create  public  interest. 
Altho  I can  find  no  mention  of  this  having 
been  done,  yet  the  fact  that  the  association 
recently  turned  over  to  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  seven  hundred  books,  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  the  experiment  was 
tried. 

1 Davis,  Whitman.  Library  situation  in  Mississippi. 
(In  Bulletin  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  July,  1916.)  Contains  sketches 
of  individual  libraries. 
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Of  its  few  public  libraries,  the  New  Or- 
leans Library  is  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
equipped.  Dating  back  as  a subscription 
library  to  1845,  its  growth,  owing  to  lim- 
ited funds,  was  exceedingly  slow  until  a 
few  years  after  its  union  with  the  Fisk 
Library  (established  1849)  in  1896,  it  re- 
ceived a gift  of  $50,000  from  the  heirs  of 
Simon  Hernsheim.  In  1907  a Carnegie  gift 
of  $275,000  was  really  the  beginning  of  its 
career  of  usefulness.  In  increasing  its 
facilities  it  has  been  materially  aided  by 
receiving  the  overflow  of  books  from  the 
Howard  Library  in  the  same  city,  which  is 
purely  for  reference,  and  by  the  terms  of 
its  endowment,  can  contain  only  35,000  vol- 
umes. A $25,000  negro  branch  was  opened 
in  October,  1915. 

The  other  five  libraries  show  city  appro- 
priations, wholly  or  in  part,  but  small  circu- 
lations.1 

Texas.  Libraries  in  Texas  have  sprung 
up  in  a night.  Previous  to  1900  there  was 
but  one  free  public  library,  and  the  number 
now,  tho  still  inadequate,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

As  far  back  as  1874,  Texas  enacted  a 
public  library  law,  and  as  behooves  a state 
of  its  vast  area,  it  is  now  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  county  libraries,  its  recent  county 
law,  as  introduced,  following  the  lines  of 
that  in  California.  By  its  many  amend- 
ments, however,  it  has  been  rendered  prac- 
tically useless  before  its  passage.2  The 
Texas  Library  Association  and  other  clubs 
are  making  a valiant  fight  for  another  bill 
that  will  benefit  the  state. 

The  bill  creating  a commission  under  the 
name  of  the  Texas  Library  and  Historical 
Commission  finally  passed  in  1909,  the  ap- 
propriation having  increased  from  $6828  in 
1909-10  to  $15,518  in  1914-15,  with  another 
increase  in  1916-17.  This  amount  covers 
many  activities  other  than  public  libraries. 
The  Commission  also  does  the  work  of  a 
public  library  in  sending  out  material  to  in- 
dividuals all  over  the  state. 

Traveling  libraries  have  been  supplied  by 
the  Women’s  Clubs  in  various  places,  and 

1 For  sketches  of  individual  libraries  see  New  Or- 
leans Library  Club  Handbook  of  Louisiana  libraries, 
1909. 

a Bill  requires  a two-thirds  vote  to  establish  a 
library;  requires  no  professional  training  or  examina- 
tion of  librarian;  and  limits  tax  to  six  mills  on  the 
hundred  dollars. 


in  the  last  two  years  the  clubs  and  the  Com- 
mission have  combined  in  the  work  under- 
taken. 

Excellent  progress  is  seen  in  the  larger 
places,  wherever  the  financial  support  is  in 
any  degree  adequate.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  the  same  might  be  said,  but 
with  as  large  a territory  as  Texas,  it  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  not  to  find  a large 
number  of  small,  poorly  administered  li- 
braries. The  fact  that  many  of  the  towns 
are  not  living  up  to  their  Carnegie  con- 
tracts is  bound  to  result  in  the  poor  service 
and  lack  of  training  that  is  apt  to  come 
from  underpay. 

In  both  Galveston  and  San  Antonio  free 
lectures  are  a popular  feature,  those  in  Gal- 
veston being  one  of  the  requirements  of 
the  will  of  Henry  Rosenberg,  by  whom  the 
library  was  endowed  (opened  1904).  In 
San  Antonio  German  and  Mexican  elements 
make  an  unusually  large  foreign  circula- 
tion. El  Paso  has  of  course  been  affected 
by  Mexican  conditions,  and  much  work  has 
been  done  there  in  the  past  year  among  our 
troops  on  the  border. 

Houston,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  Waco 
also  do  excellent  work  and  Houston  has  a 
separate  colored  library  in  a $15,000  Car- 
negie building  with  a city  appropriation  of 
$2400.  Both  San  Antonio  and  Galveston 
have  colored  branches.  The  latter,  with  a 
colored  population  less  than  one-fifth  that 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  twice  the  num- 
ber of  readers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  circulation  is 
but  one-fourth  as  large.1 

Kentucky.  Altho  the  modern  public  li- 
brary is  but  a comparatively  recent  thing  in 
Kentucky,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
beginnings  of  some  of  the  same  modern  li- 
braries back  to  the  early  days  of  our  history. 

In  1796  some  citizens  of  Lexington  “pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  of  Transylvania 
University,  and  for  the  further  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  the  citizens  of  Lexington,  far 
removed  at  that  early  time  from  centers  of 
culture  and  learning  in  this  country.”  This, 
the  first  library  ever  established  west  of  the 

Wust,  W.  F.  What  of  the  black  and  yellow  races? 
A.  L.  A.  Proceedings.  1913.  p.  162. 

For  sketches  of  individual  libraries,  see  Texas  State 
Library  Association.  Handbook  of  Texas  libraries. 
No.  a,  1908;  No.  3,  1915. 
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Allegheny  Mountains,1  was,  of  course,  on 
the  subscription  plan,  and  four  years  later 
(1800)  was  incorporated  under  the  Lexing- 
ton Library  Association,  under  which  it  re- 
mained until  1898,  when,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  Lexington  was  enabled  to  re- 
ceive a free  public  library.  The  old  asso- 
ciation building  was  leased  to  the  new 
institution,  which  finally  fell  heir  to  all  its 
books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  when  it  entered  its 
Carnegie  building. 

Louisville  dates  its  first  library  from 
the  early  19th  century  (1811).  Others  fol- 
lowed, culminating  in  the  present  Carnegie 
Library  in  1905.  In  1907  Mr.  Yust  re- 
ported the  work  of  the  Louisville  Library  as 
constituting  over  half  of  that  done  in  the 
entire  state,  and  its  present  reports  show 
that  it  is  living  up  to  the  reputation  for  good 
service  acquired  in  its  early  days. 

Other  libraries  showing  good  reports  of 
their  work  are  at  Covington,  Henderson, 
Hickman,  Hopkinsville,  Newport,  Owens- 
boro, Paducah,  Somerset  and  Versailles. 
Of  the  smaller  libraries  mention  might  be 
made  of  the  one  at  Ivis,  Knott  Co.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ivis  Civic  Centre.  Opened 
in  the  past  year  with  gifts  entirely  from  the 
North,  it  now  has  2800  books,  with  a 
clipping  collection  of  over  1,000,000  articles. 
It  is  open  to  the  county  both  thru  deposit 
stations  and  the  main  library,  each  person 
being  allowed  “as  many  books  as  he  can 
take  away  on  horseback  in  his  saddle- 
pockets/’3 

Since  1900  Kentucky  has  made  rapid 
progress,  and  its  recent  activities  may  well 
be  laid  to  its  excellent  commission,  created 
in  1910,  with  a $6000  appropriation.  Under 
its  able  supervision,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  traveling  libraries,  containing 
8905  books  have  been  sent  out.  It  also  circu- 
lates books  from  an  open  shelf  collection, 
consisting  of  3627  volumes. 

Kentucky’s  library  law  permits  cities 
of  the  first  class  to  tax  themselves  with  a 
tax  of  not  less  than  two  and  one-half  cents 
or  more  than  four  cents  on  each  $100  worth 
of  taxable  property.  Like  every  other 
wide-awake  state,  the  aim  of  her  commis- 
sion is  to  secure  a progressive  county  law. 

1 Kentucky  Library  Commission,  Third  biennial  re- 
port, 1913-15. 

2 For  sketches  of  individual  libraries,  see  Kentucky 
Library  Commission.  Third  biennial  report,  1913-15. 


Kentucky,  having  next  to  West  Virginia 
and  Oklahoma  the  smallest  percentage  of 
negro  population  in  the  South  (11.4%), 
has,  like  those  two  states,  in  some  cases 
admitted  colored  people  to  general  libraries. 
The  following  is  from  the  Library  Commis- 
sion Report  of  1911-13. 

“Negroes  are  admitted  without  race  dis- 
tinction to  the  libraries  at  Covington,  New- 
port and  Paris.  In  several  additional  li- 
braries the  same  privileges  would  be  al- 
lowed but  the  question  has  never  been 
agitated. 

“At  Lexington  a reading  room  in  the 
library  is  reserved  for  their  use,  and  they 
are  allowed  the  same  book  privileges  as 
other  citizens.  , 

“At  Paducah  the  colored  citizens  are  al- 
lowed book  privileges. 

“The  Kentucky  Library  Commission  re- 
serves traveling  libraries  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  negroes  of  the  state.” 

The  general  libraries  are  not  used  by  the 
negroes  to  any  great  extent,  and  from  per- 
sonal experience,  I believe  that  separate 
branches  for  them  are  well  worth  the  divi- 
sion of  the  library  appropriation. 

Louisville  has  two  colored  branches.  The 
opening  of  the  first,  according  to  Mr. 
Yust,  was  an  event,  to  the  negroes,  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  opening  of  the 
first  colored  free  school  in  1870.  This  was 
the  first  separate  library  building  with 
colored  assistants.  Louisville  trains  colored 
apprentices  for  other  libraries  as  well  as  for 
her  own,  giving  them  their  practice  in  the 
colored  branches. 

Tennessee.  An  issue  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Appeal  in  1848  says:  “Tis  true 
we  are  feeding  Ireland,  whipping  Mexi- 
cans, electing  governors  and  doing  a thriv- 
ing business  at  that,  still  we  can  spare  the 
time  and  means  to  get  up  a good  public 
library.”1  Altho  the  library  thus  mentioned 
apparently  came  to  naught,  the  efforts  for 
its  establishment  have  probably  been  felt 
in  later  years  thru  the  medium  of  the  sub- 
scription and  association  library,  which  is 
found  in  Tennessee  as  all  over  the  South. 

The  year  1888  saw  the  first  public  library 
in  Tennessee,  the  gift  of  the  three  daughters 

*Taken  from  quotation  used  by  Miss  Lauderdale  in 
thesis  for  graduation  at  Simmons  College,  “Libraries 
in  Tennessee.” 
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of  Frederick  Cossitt,  as  the  result  of  finding 
among  his  papers  an  informal  memoran- 
dum, giving  $75,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a library  in  Memphis.  It  was  opened  in 
1893,  when  the  city  council  made  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $5000,  which  has 
since  been  increased  by  the  passage  of  a 
bill  for  a municipal  tax  of  three  cents  on 
the  $100  worth  of  property.  Cossitt  Library 
is  the  first  southern  library  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a municipal  tax,  not  municipal 
appropriation. 

R.  A.  Halley  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  rather  unusual  beginning  of  the 
Howard  Library  in  Nashville,  once  only  a 
reference  and  reading  room.  “Mr.  M.  H. 
Howard  and  Samuel  Watkins  were  under 
obligations  to  Judge  John  Lea  for  services 
rendered  them,  for  which  he  (Judge  Lea) 
refused  to  receive  compensation,  and  when 
they  insisted  on  paying  him,  he  told  them 
to  donate  whatever  they  thought  due  him 
to  some  philanthropic  purpose.  When  the 
matter  took  shape,  instead  of  a compar- 
atively small  amount,  a donation  of  $15,000 
was  made  by  Mr.  Howard  for  a public 
library.”1  $10,000  was  used  for  books,  the 
remainder  for  an  endowment  fund,  Mr. 
Watkins  providing  a room  in  the  Watkins 
Institute.  It  opened  as  a subscription  li- 
brary, and  after  passing  thru  various  finan- 
cial vicissitudes,  was,  in  1903,  incorporated 
in  the  Carnegie  Library.  Since  then  it 
has  made  steady  progress.  In  May  1914  a 
room  for  the  blind  was  opened  with  maga- 
zines and  books  furnished  by  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  with  a custodian  supplied 
by  the  Council  of  the  Jewish  Women  of 
Nashville.  A colored  branch  in  a $25,000 
building  was  opened  in  January,  1916. 

The  Chattanooga  Library  has  shown  a 
remarkable  growth  since  its  beginning  in 
1905  with  900  volumes.  In  1908  the  legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  allow- 
ing the  county  courts  to  appropriate  money 
for  library  purposes,  and  both  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville  have  made  full  use  of  this 
means  of  extension  work.  Chattanooga, 
like  Memphis  and  Nashville,  conducts  a 
colored  branch. 

Tennessee  seems  peculiarly  blessed  with 

1Halley,  R.  A.  John  McCormick  Lea,  the  ideal  citi- 
zen. American  Historical  Magazine,  v.  9,  p.  33. 
Jan.  1904. 


library  donations,  for  Knoxville,  too,  can 
boast  a memorial  gift,  in  the  Lawson  Mc- 
Ghee Library,  established  in  1885,  but  only 
this  year  made  free,  and,  in  its  handsome 
new  building,  turned  over  to  the  city  sup- 
port. 

Smaller,  but  interesting  as  being  the  only 
county  library  in  the  state,  is  the  Greene 
Co.  Library  at  Greene ville,  opened  in  1908, 
and  moving  into  a Carnegie  building  in 
I9I5- 

Interesting,  too,  on  account  of  its  origin, 
is  the  little  library  at  Rugby,  the  site  of  a 
co-operative  settlement,  of  which  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  “Tom  Brown’s  school  days” 
fame,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  1880. 
The  library  was  a memorial  to  his  mother. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  venture  was  a 
financial  failure  accounts  for  the  library’s 
lack  of  endowment,  which  results  in  vol- 
unteer labor  and  little  chance  of  growth 
in  its  present  state,  tho  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago  it  was  made  free,  and  is  now  try- 
ing to  circulate  books  in  the  county  may 
open  up  its  possibilities. 

In  1909  a Free  Library  Commission  was 
appointed,  ten  years  after  the  introduction 
of  the  first  bill  for  its  creation.  Its  ap- 
propriation was  $2500,  but  in  1913,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  made  to 
supersede  the  commission,  leaving  it  an 
existence  only  in  name,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation assuming  all  its  powers  and  duties, 
except  those  concerning  traveling  libraries. 
These  were  taken  over  by  the  State  Li- 
brary, which  had  already  been  sending  out 
libraries  since  1910,  and  which  in  1914  sup- 
plied fifty-nine  out  of  ninety-six  counties, 
with  the  intention  of  eventually  serving 
every  community  in  the  state.  The  gen- 
eral library  law  applies  to  cities  with  a 
population  of  over  20,000,  making  library 
extension  in  small  places  more  difficult. 

Arkansas.  “The  Arkansas  people  re- 
gard their  schools  seriously.  They  actually 
believe  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  a salary. 
But  the  library  they  still  look  upon  as  a 
luxury,  the  librarian,  as  one  who  can  take 
his  pay  out  in  reading — ought  in  fact,  to 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so — and 
whose  salary  is  therefore  a gift.”1  This 
from  an  Arkansas  librarian,  perhaps  ex- 

1Paper  read  by  Miss  Brower  before  Arkansas  Lib. 
Association,  1914. 
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plains  the  situation,  not  only  in  Arkansas, 
but  in  some  of  our  other  states. 

But  Arkansas  is  more  hampered  than 
many  of  her  sister  states  by  a law  which 
declares:  “Cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  levy 
and  collect  a tax  of  not  exceeding  one  half 
of  one  mill  on  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty ; provided,  said  tax,  with  the  other 
taxes  assessed  by  said  cities,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  mills.”1  There  being  but  eight 
cities  that  came  under  this  head  (1910), 
and  an  appropriation  limited  to  this  amount 
being  so  small,  as  yet  there  has  been  little 
encouragement  to  found  libraries.  Of  the 
seven  established,  but  two,  as  far  as  I know, 
are  municipally  supported,  but  these  two 
do  credit  to  the  state. 

The  library  at  Fort  Smith  was  a 
gift  to  the  city  in  1907  from  the  Fort- 
nightly Club,  which  had  maintained  a sub- 
scription library  for  many  years.  It  is  an 
up-to-date  library,  housed  in  a $35,000  Car- 
negie building,  but  with  inadequate  sup- 
port, the  appropriation  having  been  reduced 
in  1914. 

Little  Rock,  too,  had  a subscription  li- 
brary, becoming  free  in  1910,  when  it 
moved  into  its  present  beautiful  building. 
It  has  had  two  gifts  of  special  collections; 
one,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Judge  Rose, 
containing  perhaps  the  largest  collection 
of  French  books  in  the  South. 

Of  the  other  libraries,  that  at  Camden  is 
the  oldest  in  the  state,  and  was  built  and  has 
always  been  maintained  by  its  citizens. 

In  April,  1914,  the  governor  appointed 
an  honorary  State  Library  Commission, 
which  it  is  fervently  hoped  will  before 
long  receive  an  appropriation,  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  begun  by  the 
Association. 

The  only  system  of  traveling  libraries  is 
that  conducted  by  the  various  women’s 
clubs  all  over  the  state. 

Oklahoma.  Oklahoma,  the  youngest  state 
under  consideration,  sets  an  example  in  li- 
brary work  that  many  of  our  older  states 
might  do  well  to  follow.  According  to  her 
law  of  1910,  any  city  of  not  less  than  5000 
inhabitants  may  levy  a tax  not  exceeding 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  to  establish  and 

1Section  5543  of  Kirby’s  “Digest  of  the  statutes  of 
Arkansas.” 


maintain  a library.  Oklahoma  also  pro- 
vides that  any  city  of  the  first  class  hav- 
ing lopo  negro  inhabitants  must  maintain 
a colored  branch  of  the  same  standard  as 
the  main  library.  Guthrie  has  already 
taken  advantage  of  this,  and  the  negroes 
have  secured  about  a $1000  appropriation 
from  the  city. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  which  with  an  almost 
phenomenal  rapidity,  increased  from  5000 
in  1900  to  64,205  in  1910,  the  first  library 
(due  to  the  labors  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Women’s  Literary  Club)  was  opened  in 
1901,  just  prior  to  Oklahoma’s  becoming  a 
state.  Its  former  librarian  said,  “People 
came  faster  than  money  for  the  city  mainte- 
nance,” yet  we  find  the  library  appropriation 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  a second 
gift  of  $25,000  to  the  building  fund  has 
been  the  means  of  the  library’s  keeping 
pace  with  the  city’s  growth. 

Of  the  later  libraries,  that  at  Enid  (1910) 
the  chief  city  of  the  famous  “Cherokee 
Strip”  seems  to  be  doing  an  exceptionally 
good  work. 

The  other  libraries  reporting,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  show  good  circulations  and 
city  appropriations,  none  receiving  any 
support  from  the  county. 

The  much  hoped  for  passage  of  a bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a library  commission 
failed  in  April,  1915,  “having  passed  both 
houses,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  governor, 
who  explained  that  he  was  committeed  to 
the  policy  of  abolishing,  not  creating,  new 
offices.”1  The  prospects  are  bright,  how- 
ever, for  a county  library  bill,  which  is 
now  (January,  1917)  before  the  legislature. 

Library  work  in  the  South  is  just  begin- 
ning, but  that  it  has  begun,  is  in  itself  an  en- 
couraging sign. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  greater  progress  and  the  su- 
perior work  in  the  states  having  library 
commissions,  and  appropriations,  with 
which  to  fulfill  their  ideals,  or  at  least 
part  of  them.  These,  as  a rule,  are  the 
states  where  the  tax  supported  library  is 
supplanting  the  subscription  library;  where 
county  extension  is  taking  hold ; and  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  help  the  negro,  with 
the  realization  that  it  is  useless  to  teach  him 

^Eastman,  William  R.  Library  legislation  in  1915. 
Library  journal,  v.  41,  p.  6.  Jan.  1916. 
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to  read,  if  good  reading  is  not  made  pos- 
sible. A commission  and  a library  organ- 
izer are  the  two  most  needed  factors  in 
each  state  to-day.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  this,  as  well  as  any  other  general  im- 
provement in  the  library  field,  Texas,  it 
seems  to  me,  thru  the  Publicity  Committee 
of  her  State  Library  Association,  is  travel- 
ing the  straightest  road  to  success.  With 
little  or  no  funds  for  the  purpose,  the  com- 
mittee is  conducting  a systematized  cam- 
paign to  create  library  interest,  not  alone 
thru  library  reports,  library  bulletins,  and 
library  periodicals,  which  to  a large  ex- 
tent are  read  by  those  already  keenly  alive 
to  the  need  of  improvement,  but  thru  the 
daily  papers,  the  trade  journals  and  the 
county  weeklies,  which  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  general  public,  thru  whose  awakened 
interest  any  real  progress  must  come.1 

It  has  been  suggested  that  next  to  these 
a Southern  Interstate  Association  would  be 
the  means  of  doing  the  greatest  good, 
bringing  together  those  having  the  same 
problems  with  which  to  deal.  Thru  such  an 
association  the  least  progressive  states 
would  be  brought  in  touch  with  those 
making  the  greatest  strides.  It  would  cre- 
ate interest  and  a spirit  of  friendly  com- 
petition. Surely  Virginia  would  not  sit 

1Rogan,  Octavia  F.  Library  advertising  (In  Texas 
State  Library  Association,  Handbook  of  Texas  libra- 
ries, No.  3,  1915.) 


idly  by,  and  see  her  neighbor,  North  Caro- 
lina, carry  off  the  laurels  before  her  very 
eyes,  if  such  things  were  brought  more 
forcibly  to  her  notice. 

In  reports  from  individual  libraries,  the 
least  progress,  as  one  would  expect,  is 
found,  as  a rule,  where  the  salaries  are  piti- 
fully small  or  absolutely  lacking.  To  quote 
Mr.  Carnegie:  “If  you  ask  whether  a li- 
brary is  worth  having,  I answer  ‘That  de- 
pends on  the  librarian/  ” and  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  best  can  rarely 
be  had  for  the  least  money.  “What  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well/1  and 
if  libraries  are  worth  having,  they  are  worth 
good  administration.  There  is  much  that 
cannot  be  bought  with  money,  but  there  are 
few  people  in  the  South  to-day  who  can 
afford  to  give  their  time,  experience  and 
enthusiasm  for  a salary  on  which  it  is 
barely  possible  to  live. 

From  the  two  hundred  and  forty-five  re- 
plies to  four  hundred  and  fifty  letters  sent 
out,  I should  say  that  the  library  spirit 
burns  brightly  among  the  few  workers.  To 
extend  the  flame  to  the  many  readers,  or 
rather,  possible  readers,  is  a worthy  en- 
deavor in  a good  cause. 

Massachusetts  has  set  us  a wonderful 
example  in  her  village  libraries,  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  her  county  work.  We  cannot 
afford  to  remain  behind. 


List  of  towns  in  the  south  having 
Free  public  libraries 


Virginia. — 

Burke’s  Garden,  Farmville,  Fredericks- 
burg, Lynchburg,  Manassas,  Montross, 
Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Orange,  Ports- 
mouth, Richmond,  South  Boston,  Waynes- 
boro, Williamsburg,  Winchester. 

West  Virginia. — 

Bluefield,  Cameron  (?),  Charleston  ( ?), 
Clarksburg  ( ?),  Hinton  (?),  Huntington, 
Mannington,  Parkersburg,  Ronceverte  (?), 
Sistersville  ( ?),  Wheeling. 

North  Carolina. — 

Aberdeen,  Albemarle,  Andrews,  Anson- 
ville,  Blowing  Rock,  Carthage  (?),  Char- 
lotte, Concord,  Durham,  Goldsboro, 
Greensboro,  Hendersonville,  Hickory, 
Hillsboro,  Highlands  ( ?),  Ledger,  Lin- 
colnton(P),  McAdenville,  Mooresville, 
Murphy,  Niagara,  Raeford,  Raleigh,  Reids- 
ville,  Rowland  (?),  Rutherford  College, 
Sanford  (?),  Southport,  Statesville, 
Swansboro  ( ?),  Wadesboro,  Washington, 
Wilmington,  Winston-Salem. 

South  Carolina. — 

Anderson,  Beaufort  (?),  Camden  (?), 
Cheraw  (?),  Clinton,  Columbia  (?),  Gaff- 
ney, Greenville,  Latta,  Manning  (?), 
Marion,  North  Augusta,  Union  (?). 

Georgia. — 

Albany,  Americus,  Atlanta,  Bainbridge  ( ?), 
Barnesville,  Boston,  Carrollton,  Carters- 
ville,  Columbus,  Cordele,  Cuthbert(P), 
Dawson,  Dublin  (?),  Eatonton,  Fitzger- 
ald, Griffin,  Lavonia(?),  Macon,  Monte- 
zuma, Moultrie,  Newnan,  Pelham  (?), 
Quitman  (?),  Rome,  Savannah,  Valdosta, 
Washington. 

Florida. — 

Apopka,  Bartow,  Clearwater,  Deland  (?), 
Jacksonville,  Key  West  (?),  Marianna  (?), 
Ocala,  Orange  Park,  Palmetto  (?),  St. 
Augustine  ( ?),  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa, 
West  Tampa. 

Alabama. — 

Alabama  City(?),  Anniston,  Bessemer, 
Birmingham,  Decatur,  Eufala,  Fairhope, 
Gadsden,  Huntsville  ( ?),  Montgomery, 
Normal.  Selma,  Talladega,  Troy(P), 
Union  Springs. 

Mississippi. — 

Biloxi,  Clarksdale,  Columbia,  Greenville, 
Greenwood,  Gulfport,  Houston,  Jackson, 
Meridian,  Mound  Bayou,  Natchez,  Vicks- 
burg, West  Point. 


Louisiana. — 

Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Jennings,  Lake 
Charles,  Monroe,  New  Orleans. 


Texas. — 

Abilene,  Amarillo,  Archer  City,  Ballinger, 
Bay  City,  Belton,  Brenham,  Brownwood, 
Bryan,  Cleburne,  Clifton,  Coleman,  Col- 
legeport,  Corpus  Christi,  Corsicana,  Dallas, 
Denison,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Gainesville, 
Galveston,  Greenville,  Houston,  Jacksboro, 
Jefferson,  Kingsville,  McGregor,  Memphis, 
Nacogdoches,  Navasota,  Palestine,  Pecos, 
Pittsburg,  Port  Arthur,  Rosenberg,  San 
Antonio,  San  Benito,  Sherman,  Stamford, 
Sulphur  Springs,  Temple,  Terrill,  Tyler, 
Vernon,  Waco,  Waxahachie,  Wharton, 
Winnsboro. 


Kentucky. — 

Carlisle  (?),  Corbin,  Covington,  Earling- 
ton,  Eminence,  Erlenger,  Frankfort, 
Georgetown,  Habit,  Henderson,  Hickman, 
Hopkinsville,  Horse  Cave,  Ivis,  Jefferson- 
town,  Knottsville,  Lawrenceburg,  Lebanon 
Junction  (?),  Lexington,  Louisville,  Mays- 
ville,  Middlesboro,  Morehead,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Newport,  Owensboro,  Paducah,  Paris, 
Princeton,  Shelbyville,  Somerset,  Spring- 
field,  Stanford,  Versailles. 

Tennessee. — 

Brownsville,  Chattanooga,  Etowah  (?), 
Greenville,  Harriman  (?),  Jackson,  Knox- 
ville, Memphis,  Nashville,  Rugby,  Union 
City  (?). 

Arkansas. — 

Camden  (?),  Eureka  Springs  (?),  Fort 
Smith,  Little  Rock,  Mena  (?),  Morrillton, 
Wilson  (?). 

Oklahoma. — 

Addington  (?),  Altus  (?),  Ardmore,  Bar- 
tlesville, Bristow,  Cherokee,  Chickasha, 
Clinton  ( ?),  Cordell,  El  Reno,  Elk  City  ( ?), 
Enid,  Fairview(P),  Frederick,  Guthrie, 
Hobart,  Hooker,  Lawton,  McAlester, 
Mangum(P),  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okmulgee,  Perry,  Ponca  City,  Sapulpa  (?), 
Shawnee  (?),  Talequah,  Tulsa  (?),  Wago- 
ner (?),  Watonga  ( ?),  Woodward  (?). 

? denotes  doubt  as  to  whether  library  is  free  or 
subscription. 
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